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Guest Editorial 
It’s Sell, Se//, SELL in Groceries! 


WitutiaM F. Wo.LrF 


Food merchants shun shelf warmers in an all-out campaign to hold trade 
and win new customers. 


The people of this country are working 
—more of them than ever before. These 
people eat, three times a day, every 
day in the week, and apparently more 
than ever before. But, they have found 
out something! 

They have found out that they can 
use up their reserve pantry supplies, 
garnered whenever the opportunity of- 
fered during the shortage period, for 
now they can be replaced. Usually, 
if they are careful and not in a rush, this 
merchandise can be replaced at better 
prices, too. So, why be in a hurry? 
In fact, recent experience proves that a 
little delay seems to have a salutary 
effect on prices. 

And that little action by consumers has 
set off a whole chain of actions and reac- 
tions that will continue to reverberate 
throughout the better than 20-billion 
dollar retail food business for a long time 
to come. Wholesalers have become 
cautious. They cannot lose their trade 
and so they must continue to buy— 
but now they choose to buy in small 
enough quantities to avoid severe in- 
ventory losses through any sudden price 
declines. They have found themselves 
loaded down, however, with big, sluggish 
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inventories of canned foods shipped on 
bookings—a slow, time-consuming move- 
ment that has strained their banking 
connections and made them inventory- 
conscious instead of merchandising-wise. 
Wholesale buyers have put up their 
hands, reducing their orders from proc- 
essors and are undertaking to dictate 
what the shoppers shall be and shall 
not be allowed to purchase until their 
inventories are reduced. 

But, Mr. Wise Grocer is not quite so 
foolish as all that. Quick to sense the 
public reaction, quick to know that Mrs. 
American Shopper is once more a free 
operator, he has put his prices in order. 
He realizes that Mrs. Shopper knows 
what stores are out-of-line on prices of 
butter, eggs, meats, and the ‘‘sensitive’”’ 
items. He gives her better service and 
makes it quicker and easier for her to 
shop in his establishment. He adds 
other little services and dresses up his 
delivery service, if he has any. He 
tidies up his store, makes certain to stock 
advertised merchandise and to provide 
effective point-of-purchase displays. 

And then the wide-awake grocer pro- 
ceeds to make a noise about all this. 
He livens up his handbills or other ad- 
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vertising by making it aggressive as well 
as timely and helpful. He begins to 
place a lot of emphasis on complete 
shopping in his store. He makes com- 
plete meal suggestions, benefitting from 
the thousands upon thousands of dollars 
poured into home-economics research 
by manufacturers who produce hundreds 
of meal and recipe ideas that are ea- 
gerly sought after by his customers. He 
shows them how to buy prepared meals 
—easy, quick meals—because they have 
not the time for the old, elaborately 
prepared meals reminiscent of the time 
when household help was both plentiful 
and cheap. 

Yes, it is the most intensive period of 
selling that has confronted food sellers. 
Twice as big in dollar volume as ten 
years ago, the game calls for wits sharp- 
ened on sell, Serr, SELL! Simple 
merchandising ideas, which were effective 
when there were half the number of 
products on grocery shelves, are out- 
moded. And though there may be no 
really new ideas, there are sharp refine- 
ments of the old that can be made 
effective. 

There is still great merchandising op- 
portunity ahead for those who are fast 
enough in their thinking and quick 
enough in action merely to take advan- 
tage of competitive mistakes or compet- 
itors’ inertia. The shelf warmers of 
tomorrow will be the tombstones of 
many food processors unable to keep up 
the terrific pace. 

Manufacturers keen enough to see the 
retail picture in perspective will be 
wondering how the retail grocer can find 
the margin to pay his labor the high 
union wages he must meet, especially 


with the ever more-formidable consumer 
resistance to higher prices. 

There is no simple answer. The 
grocer needs expert merchandising and 
selling help. He must emphasize selling 
instead of buying. He must look around 
for heretofore unsuspected opportunities 
for profit, one of which is his household 
department which has grown like Topsy, 
and is just as topsy-turvy in a high 
percentage of cases. Valuable shelf 
space is being eaten up by overlapping 
lines and unnecessary duplications— 
simply for the 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
margins they represent. But an advan- 
tageous margin means little if it is not 
turned into dollars. Cleaning up the 
household department and putting it 
on a footing for turnover will help toward 
higher dollar profit. But it takes mer- 
chandising, too! The scene needs fre- 
quent shifting. It needs to include 
“eye-catchers” and to attract more 
interest, with the objective of greater 
frequency of purchase. 

Nor are wholesalers immune to the 
changes that are coming. They, too, 
will be forced to cut labor and handling 
costs. The desire for increased operat- 
ing economy is behind the development 
of streamlined, single-story wholesale 
operations, many of which are coming 
to the fore. Big volume merchandise 
stocked in bins near loading doors cuts 
down handling costs. 

Merchandising men instead of salesmen 
roam their beats among traffic groceries, 
helping them to be better merchandisers 
and sellers in order that the wholesaler 
may be better assured of his fair share 
of a larger and larger volume. Retailers 


(Continued on page 67) 
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The Puzzle of Prices 


LAWRENCE C, LOCKLEY 


How the retailer can assist in postwar price readjustments. 


On April 5, in a full page advertise- 
ment in The New York Times, Jack 
I. Straus, president of R. H. Macy and 
Company, stated that retail prices had 
risen to dangerous levels, and that 
Macy’s was taking steps to narrow its 
own margin, and to influence manufac- 
turers supplying Macy’s to reduce their 
prices. This statement almost coin- 
cided with a similar plea by President 
Truman for voluntary price reductions 
on the part of business. Leading trade 
association executives, the President’s 
Economic Council, and outstanding mer- 
chants have endorsed the suggestion of 
widespread price cuts. Even the At- 
torney General of the United States has 
promised that no penalties would follow 
group action to bring about lower prices. 

Certainly continued increases in prices 
will lead to disaster; every serious 
inflationary movement in the past has 
been followed by depression. Moreover, 
as our economy has become more com- 
plex, and as more and more semiJuxury 
items (the purchase of which can be 
postponed almost indefinitely by con- 
sumers) become part of our standard of 
living, our economy becomes more sus- 
ceptible to violent fluctuations. 

Prices of most products were held to 
relatively small increases during the 
years of the war by means of govern- 
ment control. Wages, on the other 
hand, were high, and the labor force 
fully utilized. Many items of consumer 
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goods were completely off the market, 
and many other items were in short 
supply. As a result, workers emerged 
from the war years with money on hand, 
and with long “want” lists. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not possible for industry 
to resume the manufacture of peacetime 
goods overnight, or in consequently 
greater quantities than ever before. 
With the discontinuance of the Office 
of Price Administration, prices began 
a spectacular rise. Merchandise was 
still in short supply, and many con- 
sumers would pay higher and higher 
prices. Over-all price indexes tend to 
conceal the extent of increases in essen- 
tial items of consumer purchase. All 
retail prices were, on the first of April, 
only 55 per cent higher than they were 
in 1939. But the wholesale price level 
had risen almost 100 per cent, and farm 
prices had risen almost 200 per cent. 


ECONOMIC BALANCE 


Now the remedy for this unbalanced 
picture of price increases should have 
been a high level of production. Even 
at the substantially higher wage levels 
prevailing at the end of the war, an abun- 
dance of merchandise could have been 
made and sold profitably at lower prices. 
But as prices rose, as the physical out- 
put of goods and services failed to meet 
the needs of the public, and as workers 
gradually exhausted at least some of their 
wartime savings, they began to feel the 
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pinch. There followed successive waves 
of strikes, most of which resulted in wage 
concessions. 

The basis of economic stability is not 
high wages or low wages, or high prices 
or low prices, but a balance between 
wages, profits, and rents on the one 
hand, and prices on the other, which 
allows the consuming public to buy the 
output of industry, and thus maintain 
production and employment at high 
levels. In a period of rapidly rising 
prices, strikes tend to slow up produc- 
tion, thus adding to the causes of further 
price increases. And wage concessions 
are almost always won to match yester- 
day’s living costs, not today’s. More- 
over, management is often forced to add 
to the price to cover wage concessions. 

Some substance is given to the belief 
that retailers and manufacturers have 
within their discretion the power of re- 
ducing prices because of the margins 
they have been enjoying. Manufac- 
turing establishments, in 1946, earned 
slightly more than a third more than 
they did in 1945, which was a good 
profit-making year. Net profits in the 
retail field were double those of 1945. 
The rate of profits for the last quarter 
of 1946 was substantially higher than 
for the first nine months, and the first 
quarter of 1947 appears to have seen a 
continuance of this acceleration. 


END OF RISING PRICES DESIRABLE 


Certainly, any influence that firms 
can exert to halt the rise of prices is 
desirable. Yet there are factors that 
make such a voluntary drive of only 
moderate promise. In the first place, 
the most critical price increases have 
been in the food classifications, which 
account for nearly a quarter of consumer 
budgets. Thus, as long as the United 


States must export large amounts of 
food stuffs for foreign consumption, the 
natural play of demand and supply will 
continue to push food prices up. 

In the second place, the high profits 
enjoyed by manufacturers and retailing 
firms, while actual enough, are not neces- 
sarily permanent. Much of the money 
earned in the last few years is destined 
to go into plant expansion or into store- 
improvement programs. And high prof- 
its have, during the last few years, been 
due in part to inventory appreciation. 
Small decreases in sales volumes are 
likely to be followed by large decreases 
in profits. 

In the third place, a period of price 
instability always brings on a wave of 
hand-to-mouth buying. Retailers, fear- 
ing a price decline, try to reduce inven- 
tories, and buy in the smallest possible 
quantities until they can sense the direc- 
tion of price trends. Manufacturers, 
uncertain of what future labor costs 
will be, are reluctant to commit them- 
selves to long-term contracts at firm 
prices. As a result, profits may not 
hold up as well during the next eighteen 
months as they have been during the 
past eighteen months, regardless of the 
volume of business done. 

In the fourth place, it is rare for people 
—whether they be merchants, manu- 
facturers, or union workers—to forego 
gains available to them. As long as 
merchandise is in short supply, and as 
long as customers will buy at high prices, 
it is likely that high prices will be 
charged. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR LOWER PRICES 


There are three sets of conditions 
which, singly or in combination, could 


bring prices down. The first is so high 
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a rate of production that competition 
forces prices down. The second is a 
buyers’ strike, which forces prices down 
because merchandise in stock cannot be 
sold. The third is governmental con- 
trol. 

It is unlikely that production will reach 
a high enough level to be effective 
for many months to come. We have 
just gone through a war which used up 
many raw materials and commodities 
that cannot be replaced soon or all at 
once. Moreover, there seems to be a 
general agreement among production 
executives that labor is less efficient 
than it was before the war—a condition 
often attributed to apathy and loss of 
job interest, rather than to a lack of 
adequate skills. Some essential raw 
materials are still scarce because of the 
continued disorganization of _inter- 
national trade. Item by item, we shall 
see merchandise on the market in ade- 
quate quantities. But it will be a 
gradual development. 

A buyers’ strike is always a theoretical 
possibility. Yet a people needing so 
many items of merchandise seem unlikely 
to forego wanted merchandise when it 
is available. The reinstatement of 
governmental price controls is probably 
so out of keeping with political thinking 
of the day as to be the most remote 
possibility. 


PROBABLE RESULT 


The answer is probably that prices 
will not come down right across the 
boards. Some items are overpriced in 
relation to others, and will undoubtedly 
seek their level. Every war of any 
economic consequence, in this country 
and in others, has been followed by a 
depreciation in the value of the monetary 
unit. This war is, without doubt, no 
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exception, and the present increase in 
the price level is probably a manifes- 
tation of a permanently lower value for 
the American dollar. The problem is 
not whether the dollar will permanently 
shrink in value, but how much it will 
shrink in value, and its ultimate relation- 
ship with other economic factors. 

What will stabilize the dollar and 
steady the price level will be the bring- 
ing into balance of production and pur- 
chasing power. As prices have contin- 
ued to rise, it seems clear that they have 
outdistanced wages, and that manage- 
ment will have to allow further wage 
concessions. But of just as great or 
greater importance is the bringing into 
a more usual relationship the prices of 
different classes of commodities. Rents 
have been held almost stationary; fuel 
has risen only about 20 per cent since 
1939, whereas clothing and food are 
almost twice as expensive. These price 
relationships are not an index of the 
relative value placed on commodities 
by the public, but are the result of 
special scarcities and holdover distor- 
tions of the price-control program. 

The erection of more dwellings will 
have a more salutary effect on rents 
than a continuance of rent control. 
The manufacture of greater quantities 
of men’s suits will be the most effective 
method of keeping the price of men’s 
suits in balance with the rest of our 
economy. 

The attempt to keep prices down is 
highly desirable. Unduly high - profit 
margins can well be decreased. Wages 
doubtless must undergo further adjust- 
ment. But if manufacturers, retailers, 
and labor organizations were to co- 
operate toward the end of greater pro- 
duction cf consumers’ goods, the problem 
would disappear. 








Copy-Testing Technique for a 
Small Rural Store 


HELEN GUILD BIERER 


The trend toward increased use of 
market research to swell the sales and 
profits of retail operations is permeating 
even the smallest retail stores. Believ- 
ing the intelligent study and application 
of pertinent data, both within and with- 
out a store, is fast becoming absolutely 
necessary to efficient operation, some 
small stores have discovered that the 
research methods of large department 
stores which at first would seem to be too 
elaborate are, in fact, completely adapt- 
able to small-store use, if simplified and 
scaled down to suit less-complicated 
operation. 

Even in the function of advertising 
and sales promotion, heretofore often 
neglected, small stores are beginning to 
apply the scientific methods of depart- 
ment-store research in order that the 
greatest possible benefit may be derived 
from expenditures for publicity. 


A SMALL STORE DEVELOPS ITS 
OWN TECHNIQUE 


One small store in the Middle West 
has established a practical method for 
testing its own advertising copy and 
other phases of advertising to learn just 
what processes produce the most profit- 
able results in its own territory. In 
order to set up a workable plan for re- 
peated use, this store set out, as a test 
operation, to learn whether its own 
customers respond in greater proportion 
to “informative” advertising headlines 
than to “‘label’’ headlines, as has been 
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proven by advertising experts to be the 
case in large stores. An informative 
headline is, of course, one that features 
the most important selling point of the 
copy just as a news headline summarizes 
the most important fact of a news story. 
A label headline is one that merely gives 
the name of the merchandise and its 
price. 


MAILING CIRCULAR USED 
AS A MEDIUM 


To test this question, and thus arrive 
at a workable technique that could be 
repeated to find the answers to other 
questions as well, the store employed its 
regularly established direct-mail circular, 
distributed approximately six times a 
year. This was unquestionably the 
most effective medium available because, 
first, the local newspaper was unable to 
handle ‘‘split runs” in regular editions 
and, second, it was possible, with the 
circular, to control the distribution of 
the test advertising within the trade 
territory since it was necessary to know 
the addresses of customers who received 
each circular in order to check results. 

Ten pairs of advertisements were 
tested in four issues of the circular, ten 
pairs being considered the minimum 
number required to achieve significant 
results.! 


1The entire test was conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean, 
New York University School of Retailing, as 
research consultant. 
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THE PRINTING PROCESS 


The test advertisements were inter- 
spersed among advertisements of other 
items not being tested. In half the 
circulars, the test advertisements were 
printed with informative headlines, in 
the other half, with label headlines. 
This was easily accomplished by the 
printer, who set the informative headline 
on his flat-bed press for printing the 
first half of the circulars. He then 
stopped his press and substituted the 
label headlines for the balance of the 
run. To illustrate, for one of the items, 
the informative headline read: ‘‘You give 
three gifts in one when you give this 
Indian type blanket.” In the middle 
of the run, the printer removed the 
first ten words, leaving the label head- 
line, ‘Indian type blanket,” for the 
remainder of the run. 


THE MAILING PROCESS 


The mailing process was a very impor- 
tant phase of the operation. Two thou- 
sand copies of the circular were mailed to 
the immediate trading territory only; 
i.e., the town in which the store is 
located, the rural routes of the local 
postoffice, and the nearest hamlets and 
villages and their rural routes. Those 
circulars mailed within the town in 
which the store is located were addressed 
with names and street numbers from the 
store’s mailing list. Others were merely 
sent to all boxholders in the postoffices 
and on the various rural routes, as per- 
mitted under the government mailing 
provision, Section 562 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations. The record of 
the first mailing is shown in Table 1. 

On each subsequent issue of the circu- 
lar, the mailings were interchanged so 


TABLE 1. Frest Test MArmInc—CIRcULaR 
Test Copy Containing Informative Headlines 


Copies 

Central City, addressed to mailing list names, A through J...................02200005. 200 
ES ES Pe ee EEE rE nT Ee eT re ere e 132 
NN POET TEE CET ET OCTT ELC TT OPO R TT ETC LT eT Terre 172 
ETS ENS I ee ee ERT ee eT ye Ty rere Pe 19 
as sin se G0 Ka DAN a yw dna ens Vewese apne ebave ts bon 92 
ee Sires aueb bide ssceceecdessedeberneduneesenns 63 
i: rein ad's Sew beTanbussevelwaasdedsedabad nee oessfeabeeiin 150 
Ne Ng on malts Bb ace d's MAAS gh ele dah GOS WARREN 172 
II EIEN oo oie cv sids 3s asia d spe Ko anes noes vce ees saa) 

Test Copy Containing Label Headlines 

Copies 

Central City, addressed to mailing list names, K through Z...................20.00005. 188 
EN OS PEEETE PCT LETC LETS TTTTE OTE TTP EEE T eC 157 
sc dsc aainl bess 6 van kaa RON SMEAR eee Shek eek 145 
soi o did vce n sod eesce Cpuesepe nen tases shawsueenae on 112 
Te ot seks RSLS Aneesh aKeeh peas sees eWer ena 263 
ee I, oo ainisin'n 2's oh edna Snes cenceeapasiioneducedh s emas teen 135 
ENN 32). S862. BAe 88 oi.0.0,00ces ele. Heid ctl. 2a cae 1,000 
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TABLE 2. Sates TABULATION 
Copy Test—Mail Circular: Label Headlines vs. Informative Headlines 
Advertisement 4—Indian Type Blanket 


Sales Traceable to 
Label Informative 
Date Customer's Address and Initial Headline eadline 
November 20 Central City, Rural Route No. 4 1 
Friday Riverton (city boxholder) 1 
Central City—D 1 
November 21 Central City, Rural Route No. 1 1 
Saturday Central City—F 2 
Central City—H 1 
Central City, Rural Route No. 2 1 
Central City—M 1 
Circle (city boxholder) 1 
Central City—S 1 
Circle (rural route) 1 
High Point (city boxholder) 1 
Central City, Rural Route No. 1 1 
Central City, Rural Route No. 3 1 
Central City—M 1 
High Point (rural route) 1 
Central City—P 1 
November 22 
Sunday 
November 23 Circle (rural) 1 
Monday High Point (rural) 1 
Central City, Rural Route No. 1 1 
Central City, Rural Route No. 4 1 
Total 10 12 


that all who had received informative THE CHECKING PROCESS 




















headlines in one mailing would receive 
label headlines in the next. For in- 
stance, referring again to Table 1, those 
who received their mail on Central City 
Rural Route No. 2 received circulars 
with test advertisements containing in- 
formative headlines in the first and third 
mailings and circulars containing label 
headlines in the second and fourth mail- 
ings. This provided equal opportunity 
for both types of headlines to appeal to 
people living in all localities, both town 
and rural areas, of the trade territory. 


When it came to checking results, the 
fact that the store was small proved to 
beanadvantage. The method described 
here would not be practical for large 
store use. During the three shopping 
days following the mailing of each circu- 
lar, when a salesgirl sold any of the 
specific items mentioned in the test 
advertisements she did three things: 

1. She asked the customer if she came 
in because she had read the store’s 
advertisement (if the customer had not 
indicated she had). 
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2. If the customer answered in the 
affirmative, the salesgirl then asked for 
her mailing address and recorded it on 
the sales slip. The customer’s name was 
not necessary unless her address was in 
the city delivery area of Central City, 
in which case the salesgirl also recorded 
the first letter of the customer’s last 
name, since the Central City mailing 
list had been divided alphabetically, as 
previously noted. 

3. The salesgirl placed a check mark or 
other designating means on her sales 
slip before registering it to indicate a 
sale of an item included in the advertising 
test. 


TABLE 3. 


ANALYSIS 


At the close of each day’s business a 
tabulation was made of all sales of the 
test items, as indicated by sales slips 
bearing check marks. The mailing ad- 
dress of each purchaser was checked 
against the mailing record of the store 
(see Table 1) to determine whether the 
informative- or label-headline adver- 
tisement should be credited with the 
purchase. Tabulations for each adver- 
tised item were made on separate sheets. 
For instance, the three-day sales record 
of the previously mentioned Indian type 
blanket might be recorded as shown in 


SALES SUMMARY 


Copy Test—Mail Circular: Label Headlines vs. Informative Headlines 





| Number of Sales | 


Number of Sales | 


? | Resulting Per Cent of Resulting Per Cent of Erroneously 
Item Nember | Dete Advertised? | fray Lebel Total Sales | frominformatice| Total Sales | Recorded Salest 
} } Headline Headline | 
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10 








Totals 





* Date of mailing. 


tIn this column, enter errors made by salespeople in recording addresses; a few sales slips had to be omitted from 
the totals but these were so small in number that they did not affect the over-all results 
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Table 2. Note that the results recorded 
represent only sales traceable directly 
to the advertising, not the total sales 
of the item following the advertising. 

When all the advertisements had been 
run, sales results of each item were trans- 
ferred to a final summary sheet (Table 
3) to determine the total results of the 
test. When this sheet was filled in 
at the completion of the test, the store 
was able to determine to its own satis- 
faction what per cent of customers in 
the trade territory had responded to 
label headlines in proportion to those 
who had responded to informative head- 
lines. 

A most important by-product, second- 
ary to the main purpose of the test, 
was the formulation cf a workable tech- 
nique for learning many things the store 
wanted to know about customer response 
to its advertising; namely (1) From 
what part of the trade territory do the 
most, or fewest, customers come? (2) 
Does copy including all of the facts 
about the merchandise, 1.e., size, color, 
etc., result in greater sales than copy 
excluding some facts about the mer- 
chandise? (3) Does copy that closes 
with a final urge to buy result in greater 
sales than copy that does not? 


SUMMARY 


The store finds this a practical and 
not too difficult copy-testing technique 
for a small business and is using the 
process to learn more about its adver- 
tising and the response of its customers 
thereto. The possibilities seem almost 


endless. Results are proving not only 
interesting, but profitable as well. 

To sum up, these are the main points 
of the process: 

1. Use a mailing circular. By check- 
ing results against mailing address, you 
have the advantage cf knowing unmis- 
takably which customer read and re- 
sponded to your advertising message. 

2. Test at least ten pairs of adver- 
tisements to be sure of significant re- 
sults in any single inquiry. There may 
be irregularities in some of the mailings 
or transactions that will prevent obtain- 
ing reliable results from a_ smaller 
number. 

3. Follow the mailing process of “‘split- 
ting” town and rural lists as indicated 
in Table 1, and of alternating the type 
or style of copy sent to each list on sub- 
sequent mailings. 

4, Use some such process of recording 
sales and tabulating results as demon- 
strated in Tables 2 and 3. Check the 
results for three to five days following 
the mailing. Five days is better for 
rural areas where customer response is 
more deliberate. 

5. Be sure all salespeople, especially 
inexperienced ones, are thoroughly in- 
structed as to the process of recording 
addresses properly on sales slips. Do 
not be disappointed if, even then, they 
make some errors; errors are bound to 
occur. 

These suggestions should provide a 
reasonably foolproof and accurate copy- 
testing technique for any small store 
that serves a rural community. 
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A Program for Plastics 


CHARLES A. BRESKIN 


This is an abstract of a speech delivered before the Plastic Alumni Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on February 26, 1947. 


Plastics is big business extending into 
a wide variety of fields. It has had a 
spectacular growth and unprecedented 
publicity, both good and bad. But 
plastics are no longer a novelty. The 
name will no longer sell the product. 
We are definitely in the position of hav- 
ing to design soundly, engineer correctly, 
manufacture economically, package 
attractively, use informative labeling, 
apply sound merchandising methods, 
and above all, earn to sell. Even plastics 
must be sold. 

Production is no problem to a country 
which has won a war because of its 
ability to produce. However, the un- 
solved problem facing industry today 
still remains, namely, how to move the 
vast amount of goods that will shortly 
flocd the markets. Competition will 
be keen. The buyer for a chain of radio 
stores said that the public is now getting 
particular, and will buy only well-known 
brands and widely advertised makes. 
Furniture men state that cash-in-hand 
sales are dropping off rapidly because 
the public is using up its liquid reserves. 
Thus credit sales will increase and sales- 
manship will be needed again. 

What happens to a poor plastic 
product? I know what happens to some 
of them. They are rejected. Mer- 
chandisers in one large store rejected 
through their own bureau of standards 
almost 50 per cent of the vinyl materials 
offered them. They refuse to put their 
salespeople in a false position. After 
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all, assurance of quality is a salesman’s 
tool. 

It stands to reason that if it is going to 
take salesmanship to move good pro- 
ducts; nothing on earth will move poor 
ones. Even now, literally scores of 
fabricators of poor-quality materials 
from scrap plastics are going bankrupt. 
Nobody wants their creations at any 
price! The net result will be superior 
fabrication and better design. And 
these will have to be sold, not only be- 
cause we are in a buyer’s market, but 
because so much poor plastic merchan- 
dise was sold in previous years. We 
will be dealing with the merchandising 
of high quality plastic products. Even 
these must be sold. 

I remember a remark attributed to one 
of our presidents. He said, “I do not 
prize the word cheap. It is not a word of 
import; it is not a word of inspiration, 
it is a badge of poverty—a sign of dis- 
tress! Cheap merchandise means cheap 
men and cheap men make a cheap coun- 
try.” Let us not make cheap plastics. 

When the plastics industry begins to 
merchandise on a large scale and to en- 
gage or assist in selling to the end user, 
more intelligent salesmen will be needed 
with more ideas for making merchandise 
move than are needed by other indus- 
tries, simply because they will be selling 
new goods made from new materials in 
a world moving toward a higher and 
higher standard of living. Look at the 
present lists of plastics applications and 
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you will find that plastics merchandisers 
have to know furniture, home appliances, 
electronics, communications, hardware, 
marine construction, packaging, auto- 
mobile manufacture, illumination, and 
a host of other businesses—and know 
them well enough to suggest sound ap- 
plication of materials. Because pur- 
chasers are more familiar with wood, 
metals, and natural fibers, it is necessary 
not only to know the application of the 
plastic materials, but also to understand 
the attitude of the consumers. 

Our findings on the attitudes of big or 
contract consumers and individual con- 
sumers and how these attitudes may be 
reflected in sales training and informative 
labeling should be noted. 

The attitudes of the contract con- 
sumers—the airline buyer, the hotel man, 
the railroad executive, the theater 
mogul—have been very favorable. Our 
experience in selling to the armed forces 
has been similar. Plastics manufac- 
turers know in advance that they cannot 
make the sale unless their product is 
superior to competing products. They 
know that it will have to stand up to 
the most difficult tests and uses ever 
conceived. They know also that pub- 
licity is part of the life blood of these 
purchasers. So when they have some- 
thing wonderful, they should let the 
contract customers have it first—and 
use their findings as the foundation of 
their sales material. Many of them are 
doing that right now. 


CUSTOMER ATTITUDES 


But what are the attitudes of the 
private consumer, Mrs. Housewife? 
There follow certain statements of belief 
as reported by men in plastics, each ac- 
companied by a brief discussion of the 
problem designed to show whether the 


statement is sound or baseless, and 
why. 

1. Like the contract consumer, Mrs. 
Housewife confidently expects plastics to 
do the impossible. 

True. This fact is making a lot of 
men in the plastics industry rather un- 
happy. Perhaps Mrs. Housewife has 
been reading about the glamour of plas- 
tics in the feature papers and expects 
miracles! She has also been talking to 
her son who saw plastics do their stuff 
in sub-zero and tropical temperatures 
in a thousand war-material applications. 
She has also learned that when Uncle 
Sam wanted to wrap up his Navy for 
safety from the elements and for quick 
unpackaging he used plastics by the 
ton above decks and below water on 
ship hulls in “Operation Zipper.’’ She 
knows that plastics bonded wood in fast 
war planes and wants her furniture made 
the same way. Glamour? Sure! Can 
anyone expect products like plastics with 
their color, texture, durability, versatil- 
ity, and their long records of performance 
not to get glamorized? It cannot be 
stopped! But you can protect these 
products against sales disappointment 
caused by excessive glamorizing. You 
can stop it by the careful use of the in- 
formative label, including the limitations 
of that product, and by sales training at 
the point cf sale. 

2. Mrs. Housewtfe res pects and dimly re- 
members a few well-advertised trade names, 
but does not give a Loot about the chemical 
nomenclature of the plastics industry. 

True, with reservations. Most women 
know about weaves in various textiles, 
from broadcloth, through chiffon, covert, 
damask, marquisette, piqué, satin, and 
velvet. Do not be too sure and do not 
take anyone’s word for it that women 
will not learn the difference between 
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plastics materials and their uses. Give 
them time—time and_ education! 
Another thing we can learn from the 
ladies is that for every purpose, depend- 
ing on style and quality, there is a choice 
of at least three textile materials. 
Twenty years from now, or sooner, they 
will have learned that about plastics, 
too. When customers want something, 
and want it in several varieties, they 
study it if given a chance. They want 
plastics; that you know. Give them a 
chance to learn. 

3. Mrs. Housewife thinks plastic prod- 
ucts need no care. 

True. Well, do they need care? The 
other night I examined articles in eight 
leading women’s magazines—articles on 
how to take care of things: on linen, 
cotton, wool, and other textiles, on furni- 
ture, linoleum, glass, aluminum. All of 
these, according to the articles, should be 
bought with care, treated with respect, 
and to some extent mollycoddled 
throughout their limited lives. But no 
articles appear on how to buy plastics 
for particular purposes or how to take care 
of plastics. Why? Because the public 
expects the manufacturer of any plastic 
product to use the best plastic for the 
purpose and because, as I said before, the 
public expects plastics not to need any 
care. 

Does that make Mrs. Housewife 
respect plastics any less? Is she so im- 
bued with the maternal instinct toward 
inanimate objects and possessions that 
she only appreciates products which need 
constant nursing? Her most cherished 
possessions are her engagement and 
wedding rings. What care do they get? 

4. Women remember early misapplica- 
tions of plastics and let them affect their 
present purchases. 

False. Merchandising men_ with 
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whom I have talked recently seem rather 
surprised that this huge and powerful 
industry has developed such an absurd 
inferiority complex about misapplica- 
tions of plastic materials. There are 
men in plastics-industry management 
who writhe in their sleep, disturbed by 
the ghost of a sink strainer that would 
not stand up under boiling water, of 
a hose coupling that broke when a mon- 
key wrench was applied to it, of an im- 
properly plasticized vinyl patent 
handbag that stuck to a varnished sur- 
face, of a piece of poor fabrication from 
a scrap acrylic, of an automobile steering 
wheel that cracked. 

Let me assure you that neither point- 
of-sale merchandisers nor consumers 
usually ever have close acquaintanceship 
with these ghostly misapplications. The 
consumers take some pleasure in punish- 
ing plastic products—because they can 
take punishment. They confidently ex- 
pect plastics to do the impossible. 
Remember when fountain pens leaked 
and fabrics shrank and rugs faded and 
plating peeled? Did you damn the 
rubber industry and all of its products 
because of the inefficiency of those early 
tires? Did you stop buying rugs, foun- 
tain pens, or fabrics because of 
early misapplications of materials? No! 

No consumer of plastic products con- 
demns you or your products because of 
a few of your early or even later mistakes. 

All the plastics industry has to do is 
to recognize merchandising opportunity. 
They will find the ghosts never existed 
in the first place. I have in my office a 
record of complaints about plastic prod- 
ucts from customers in one of the 
biggest variety chain stores in the world, 
a record compiled over the past six 
months. This chain buys millions of 
dollars worth of plastic kitchen gadgets, 
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toys, apparel items, furnishings, and 
other things, and any buyer who deviates 
one per cent from his estimates is rated 
as inefficient. Naturally, those buyers 
have certain basic rules laid down by 
their merchandising managers: no nitrate 
in apparel or jewelry; no acetate where 
heat or moisture is excessive; no poly- 
styrene where sunlight is severe; no urea 
or flour-filled phenolic where impact or 
shock will be encountered. They buy 
carefully millions of dollars’ worth of 
plastics. And here is the record: (1) 
baby’s plates and eating tools, shower 
curtains, combs, hair ornaments, foun- 
tain pens, tea strainers (now with metal 
bottoms), picture frames, toys, garden 
hose: not a single complaint; (2) paint 
peeling from phenolic radio cabinets, 
where it was used due to shortages of 
lighter-colored plastics: three com- 
plaints; (3) favorable comment from 
customers: shoe soles (vinyl plus rubber), 
wonderful in most temperatures, wear 
wonderfully; nylon combs, huge and on 
permanent reorder, since the stores put 
on a Sales contest when introducing them 
and explained thoroughly their qualities; 
(4) one bad deal: dust pans which 
warped in shipment; the shipment was 
returned to the molder. 

5. Mrs. Housewife thinks plastics are 
too expensive. 

False again! Women, the merchandi- 
sers report, expect to pay more for 
stainless steel than for cast iron, more for 
sterling silver than for plate, and more 
for plastics that will stand up to their 
jobs than for materials that will not. 
Do not forget, women have been buying 
things for a long time. There is a 
hereditary element of shrewdness at 
work. You will not sell all women on 


price. You will on value, on value and 
information! 


INFORMATIVE LABELING 


This brings us to the informative label, 
and to plastics education for retail sales- 
people. Previous suggestions for the use 
of informative labels on plastic products 
have not fared too well at the hands of 
the plastic industry, chiefly because of 
their sensitivity to their own product 
limitations and their fears of consumer 
attitudes. Some people in the industry 
did not want to admit that their 
materials had any limitations, for fear 
people would buy something else regard- 
less of the many good qualities of their 
products. My comment on this is 
short: What is the best known radio 
slogan today? ‘You should never put 
bananas in the refrigerator!’ Did that 
cut the consumption of bananas? Did 
it cause people to switch to oranges or 
apples? It did not. And a label warn- 
ing that a plastic material is not designed 
to stand a certain kind of punishment 
will not cut its sale. 

Mind you, no lable will make up for a 
misapplication of material; nor will low 
price make up for poor quality. Plastics 
are expensive materials and preferred 
materials and must be sold as such. For 
example, a label appeared on a poor 
quality vinyl patent handbag: 


Finer plastic material with these quality 
features: Soft, pliable and durable; water-proof 
and scuff-proof; will not crack or peel; easily 
washable and resists stains; long lasting sparkle 
and beauty. Do not leave on varnished or 
enameled surfaces for long period of time. 


Who made these claims and issued this 
warning? No name, no address, and no 
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trade name appeared on the label. How 
long is a “long time’? If a man keeps 
a woman waiting five minutes, it is a long 
time; if a woman keeps a man waiting 
two hours, it isa short time. Where is 
the poor woman to put the handbag if 
not on a table, a bureau, or any other 
varnished or enameled surface? 

Here is a manufacturer who could have 
made a vinyl patent bag which would not 
stick to a varnished surface if he had used 
a material from which the plasticizer 
would not migrate. But he did not use 
the proper material. Instead he de- 
pended upon informative labeling as a 
hypocritical means of protecting himself 
from customer complaints in what was a 
seller’s market. 

Informative labeling is not designed 
either to afford such protection to mis- 
applications of plastic materials or to 
excuse their poor design. Its purpose 
is fourfold: 

(1) To speed sales and cut down 
counter conversation by presenting the 
positive qualities of the product in a 
few words 

(2) To state definitely the uses to 
which the product may be put and the 
abuses to which it may not be subjected 

(3) To inform the consumer about the 
material where some painless technical 
knowledge will help her appreciate it 
more and cause her to buy other products 
made of it 

(4) To sell the trade names of either 
material or product, or both, and the 
name of the maker of the product. 


PLASTICS’ ROLE 


I said at the beginning of this article 
that plastics were “big business’ and 
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that we had to use the tools of big busi- 
ness; let us examine for a few minutes the 
role our industry has played in the im- 
portant and related fields of merchandis- 
ing, consumer and trade education, and 
public relations, If there was a role at 
all, it was indecisive. 

There are many reasons why the pres- 
ent period is crucial, why a sustained 
merchandising, educational, and public- 
relations program for the industry is 
probably one of the most important 
projects to be promoted in 1947. 

The educational work undertaken by 
the industry during the past year, was 
well conceived, well presented, and well 
accepted. New York University, in 
co-operation with the Society of the 
Plastics Industry’s Committee on Plas- 
tics Education, decided to provide in the 
1946-1947 semesters a course in plastics 
through its School of Retailing. Plans 
are under way to introduce the same 
program with outstanding universities 
throughout the country. The Society 
of the Plastics Industry booklet, The 
Story of the Plastics Industry, has come 
through two printings of 45,000 copies, 
and a third printing has just been made. 
Two other important contributions to 
consumer education in plastics were the 
Modern Plastics booklet, Everyday Plas- 
tics, of which 30,000 copies have been 
distributed and which is now being re- 
vised and expanded for a new edition 
with larger circulation, and the Bakelite 
Corporation’s The ABC’s of Modern 
Plastics, of which 10,000 copies have 
been distributed. These booklets con- 
stitute the most forward steps made by 
the industry in the past year toward 
consumer education. Unfortunately the 


(Continued on page 52) 








Display——or Visual Merchandising? 


Howarp M. CowEE 


The showing of merchandise for sale is the oldest and the only indispensable 

How much of the science of selling is, 

or should be, reflected in the transition from trimmer, to display manager, 
to director of visual merchandising? 


form of merchandise presentation. 


Goods must be seen to be sold. 

The showing of merchandise for sale 
has a history more ancient than that of 
organized retailing itself. The first home 
artisan to expose the product of his 
craft to caravans or casual passers-by 
practiced the principles of display. 

Retailers cling tenaciously to display, 
especially during periods of stress and 
economic upheaval, because display is 
the only indispensable form of merchan- 
dise presentation. The basic nature of 
display was shown behind the blast walls 
of the bombed capitals of Europe and 
the Far East. Here, despite an active 
war-——with shortages so acute and ration- 
ing so severe that the merchandise shown 
was practically unavailable to the po- 
tential customer—displays were main- 
tained wherever possible. 

With such formidable qualifications, 
it is only natural that retailers regard 
display with respect in its role as the 
primary force for the presentation of 
merchandise for sale. Moreover, it 
would seem that retailers should have 
a more intimate knowledge of display, 
on an organized factual basis, than they 
have of the more relatively recent forms 
of publicity mediums and devices. 

Such is not the case. 

Advertising, for example, which is a 
relatively recent upstart from the stand- 
point of longevity, has gathered a 
highly classified body of knowledge 
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relating to its skills, uses, and the various 
results of its use. Display can marshal 
no comparable classified mass of factual 
information. 


ORGANIZED INFORMATION NEEDED 


If display is indispensable to retailers 
in achieving their aims of improved 
distribution, profits, and professional 
standing, it follows that detailed factual 
information about display, classined and 
organized for effective use, is equally 
indispensable. Dr. Norris A. Brisco, 
former editor of The Retailing Series,’ 
called for organized retailing information 
when he said: ‘‘Retailing facts must 
be organized on a sound and dependable 
basis .... that store executives may 
approach their problems with a cer- 
tainty of results.”’ 

In the absence of a clinical approach 
to display problems and potentialities 
—an approach fostered by the lack of 
cause-and-effect knowledge—retailers are 
frequently treated to the spectacle of 
management and display executives tak- 
ing public potshots at one another, 
management executives asserting, “‘Dis- 
play does not know,” and display execu- 
tives insisting, ‘Management does not 
understand.” 


1 The Retailing Series, published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, is a specialized collection 
of twenty-three texts on retailing in all of its 
aspects. 
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DEVELOPMENTS NOTED 


Despite the occasional sharp clashes 
of opinion and prejudice and the general 
lack of detailed knowledge, certain 
evolution is evident in the display func- 
tion in retailing. In terms of executive 
importance the display activity encom- 
passes a range noteworthy for its ex- 
tremes. 

At the low end of the scale is the 
organization wherein the display execu- 
tive is really a glorified trimmer; he is 
vocationally qualified, his responsibility 
is fundamentally that of getting mer- 
chandise on and off forms and fixtures 
with neatness and dispatch, his primary 
concern is window display. 

Next on the scale is the more complex 
organization wherein the display execu- 
tive is stilla trimmer. Here his concern 
expands to include window as well as 
interior display, and the direction of 
other trimmers. 

Cleavage from the trimmer comes at 
the stage where the display executive 
enters into the designing and the plan- 
ning of window and interior displays and 
seeks to co-ordinate these presentations 
with that of other publicity. This 
executive is a display manager. 

At the highest level is the executive 
who is responsible for the planning, 
designing, and execution of all merchan- 
dise presentations, both external and 
internal, regardless of their locations. 
This executive may be found on store 
management committees, or in some 
other strategic position, where all re- 
modeling and renovation plans must 
warrant his approval fer location, pur- 
pose, functional design, and color prior 
to their execution. In addition he may 
be placed in charge of all packaging and 
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design. In some organizations this exec- 
utive bears the title of director of visual 
merchandise presentation. 

The director of visual merchandise 
presentation may be found in the small 
store, just as the trimmer may be found 
in the large store. They are types. As 
such they reflect not only their own capa- 
bilities as display people, but also the 
attitude and philosophy of the store 
management under which they operate. 
Apart from the obvious implications of 
size, it is the attitude of the major ex- 
ecutives, rather than the amount of 
sales volume, which determines whether 
or not any store has a trimmer, display 
manager, or visual merchandiser. 

Much empty endeavor has been cen- 
tered upon titles borne, or to be borne, 
by those who perform functions in retail- 
ing. Merit attaches, however, to 
attempts to define functions in terms of 
purpose, scope of activities, and respon- 
sibilities. If, as ‘“‘management’’ fre- 
quently charges, “Display does not 
know” and “‘display”’ replies, ‘“Manage- 
ment does not understand,” a beginning 
must be made on the part of both man- 
agement and display to know and to 
understand the problems involved before 
any progress may be made. 


SURVEY REVEALS WEAKNESS 


That display and management fre- 
quently do not get together as a team 
was clearly indicated in a survey re- 
cently conducted by the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailng for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
In approximately 50 per cent of the stores 
surveyed, management failed to define 
store objectives in terms of policies which 
the executive in charge of display could 
use for guidance and interpretation. 
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Conversely, management restricted dis- 
play toa very high degree in some aspects 
of its activity. 

Positive action provides incentives. 
Management should provide the positive 
incentives of clearly stated policies as an 
objective to be attained. Display may 
not ‘‘know” because management does 
not itself ‘‘understand”’ what it wants 
done. In the absence of policies and 
objectives, how can management hope to 
evaluate display effort consistently and 
conscientiously? 

The survey also revealed that display 
actually may not “know” the best 
method for handling merchandise presen- 
tations of a given type. Display direc- 
tors demonstrated a lack -of agreement 
so wide in range that direct opposition 
was frequently registered in the treat- 
ment of such fundamental factors as 
whether or not to show merchandise in 
a flat or a raised position, to show mer- 
chandise alone or in use. Widely diver- 
gent opinions were registered with 
respect tc the handling of such fun- 
damentals as merchandise assortments 
and the use of informative sign cards. 


CONCEPTS AND STANDARDS NEEDED 


A definite concept must be built and 
maintained if retailing is to have the 
function of visual merchandising as 
opposed to display érimming. The 
author does not pretend to establish such 
a concept. Rather, the following is a 
brief survey of some of the factors which 
may affect and require co-ordination, in 
the efforts of individuals and organiza- 
tions, to build visual merchandising into 
an active force in the retail structure. 


DISPLAY AND DISTRIBUTION 


Display is important to everyone in- 


volved as the distributive process con- 
verges at the point of sale. The 
manufacturer of goods for resale, the 
manufacturer of display properties, the 
display-service industries, the jobber and 
wholesaler, the retailer, the various trade 
associations of each of the foregoing, 
and the consumer—each of these has an 
interest in the efficiency and the cost of 
display as it speeds or impedes the dis- 
tribution of goods. For example, con- 
sumers recently ranked interior display 
as the principal factor in their deter- 
mination of a “modern store.’”” The 
agenda of advertising, manufacturing, 
and retailing meetings are virtually in- 
complete if the topic of display is not 
discussed in some manner. 

Admittedly, display is important. 


BLANK-CHECK BUDGETS 


If promotional budgets are to be drawn 
on the basis of the present and the 
potential producing power of various 
mediums, measures of the quantitative 
and qualitative importance of display 
are needed. 

While recognizing the inflated value of 
the sixteen cents of the total publicity 
dollar allotted to display in 1946, retail- 
display executives are elated because 
their budgets have increased throughout 
in recent years. The National Associa- 
tion of Display Industries, however, is 
pressing a promotional campaign to 
“invest at least one third of your pro- 
motional dollar indisplay.”” This appeal 
constitutes, without an adequate means 
of measuring relative results, an urge 
empty of incentive. Is 16 per cent of 
the total publicity dollar too much or 


? From a survey conducted by Tracy-Robin- 
son, Inc., New York, as reported by Display 
World, March 1947, p. 70 
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too little? Is 33} per cent a figure 
plucked from mid-air? Where is the 
middle ground, the proper goal? 


FUNCTIONS OF DISPLAY 


The basic function of all display is to 
prompt external or internal store traffic 
to look and to step so that display may 
address an institutional or promotional 
message to the audience so created. 

Display, therefore, should be held re- 
sponsible for assembling an audience of 
potential purchasers. It should not be 
held responsible for the sale of merchan- 
dise items unless the executive in charge 
of display is permitted to accept or reject 


the merchandise offered for display . 


presentation. Otherwise the display is 
made subject to errors in the selection 
and the timing of merchandise for presen- 
tation—a selection over which the dis- 
play executive normally has no control. 
Without definition of display functions, 
standards are not available and progress 
may neither be noted nor measured. 


AUDIENCE CHARACTERISTICS 


Since the existing or the developed 
audience is the principal determinant of 
display effectiveness, an intimate knowl- 
edge of external and internal store 
traffic is needed. 

The qualities of traffic demand con- 
sideration and understanding. Traffic 
has direction, speed, position, vision, 
and pronounced preferences with respect 
to the location and execution of displays. 
Studies to determine the characteristics 
and the behavior patterns of traffic are 
inherent in any concept of visual mer- 
chandising. 

Retailers evidence interest in traffic 
when locating their stores and deter- 
mining ental values. Thereafter, 
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studies of traffic apparently are generally 
neglected. However, efforts are being 
made above the retail level to develop 
audience characteristics on the part of 
manufacturers through the Point of 
Purchase Advertising Institute and the 
independent efforts of display-service 
industries, such as W. L. Stensgaard and 
Associates, Incorporated, and the visual- 
merchandising division of the Bliss 
Display Corporation. 


PRINCIPLES VERSUS DRAMATICS 


Dramatics and display are inseparable. 
Attempts to measure the merits of one 
dramatic device over another are mean- 
ingless unless a principle can be demon- 
strated. 

Visual merchandising should be in- 
terested in principles, not in pointless 
arguments concerning the relative merits 
of one device or symbol as opposed to 
another. Visual merchandising assumes 
that the feeling for merchandise and the 
selling flair in its handling mark the 
style of an individual display artist. 
Visual merchandising does not legislate 
against the sound use of demonstrable 
principles in display. Principles do not 
stifle the initiative of display designers 
and artists. Resourceful display specia- 
lists can apply the principles in an infi- 
nite number of ways. 


TYPES OF DISPLAY 


Visual merchandising will cause under- 
standable definitions to be drawn for 
exterior and interior displays by types of 
merchandise and their relationship to 
curves of consumer acceptance. Visual 
merchandising will make high-fashion 
displays distinct from best-seller and 
staple displays. Standards will be set, 
merchandising and display principles 
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observed, and greater effectiveness will 
result. 


DISPLAY POLICIES 


Visual merchandising will help to 
establish and to revise store policies on 
the basis of fact rather than opinion. 
On the basis of the knowledge it develops 
about display, visual merchandising will 
help management to understand and to 
appreciate this venerable, but largely 
latent, distributive force. 


SUMMARY 


While isolated examples of visual 
merchandising in retailing may be found, 
no general advance on an industry-wide 


basis looms until prevailing misunder- 
standings between management and 
display are clarified by a_ generally 
accepted concept of visual merchandis- 
ing. This concept will develop as the 
work of all display people in distribution 
is more closely co-ordinated on an or- 
ganized factual basis. Some of the 
factors necessary to effect improvement 
are: (1) clear cut recognition of the 
functions of display, (2) a study of 
display-audience characteristics, and (3) 
the segregation of display principles and 
their application by types of display. 
The basis of budgeting should be studied. 

The establishment of policies is of 
paramount importance. 





A PROGRAM FOR PLASTICS 
(Continued from page 47) 


best and widest use could not be made of 
them without adequate public-relations 
support, and, equally important, 
financial backing. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


The plastics industry has a great 
future. It has outgrown its adolescent 
stages. It must recognize its responsi- 
bilities and take them seriously. And, 
looking to its future, to its progress, I 
offer for your consideration, the following 
ten-point program: 

1. Expose current misleading theories, 
unqualified opinions, and all ex- 
aggerations. 

2. Direct public attention to reliable 
channels of information. 


3. Share technical knowledge within 
the industry. 

4. Eliminate the ‘“‘chiselers.”’ 

5. Outline opportunities for invest- 
ment and labor. 

6. Prepare for competition by reducing 

the basic costs of both materials 

and manufacture. 

Base price quotations on prearranged 

uniform-standard factors. 

8. Admit the limitations of plastics and 
reject unsuitable applications. 

9. Adopt the standard grades of com- 
mercial types of plastics and identify 
them for purposes of reference by 
simple chemical terminology. 

10. Undertake a program of consumer 
education about plastics. 


~~ 
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Group Lesson Plans for Textiles 


IsABEL B. WINGATE 


A noted author of textile-fabric textbooks and pioneer teacher of textile in- 
formation courses offers a few helpful suggestions concerning courses dealing 
with this subject. 


The pendulum is swinging back to a 
realization on the part of retail stores 
that, in order to meet increasing compe- 
tition, their salespeople must be able 
to “talk up” their merchandise accu- 
rately and efficiently. They must know 
the inherent facts about the goods they 
sell and be able to pass them along con- 
vincingly to the customers. Perhaps 
the saleswoman herself has not yet felt 
the urge to know, but certainly, now that 
she is being confronted with a new and 
wider variety of textile fabrics, she will 
have to keep up with her customer’s 
interest in the goods or else lose the sale. 
The buyer, assistant buyer, and training 
department are responsible for the in- 
struction of salespeople. The problem 
of an efficiently planned training pro- 
gram that includes adequate instruction 
in this field, therefore, naturally de- 
volves upon them. 

Veterans returning to stores, to job- 
bing houses, and to fabric manufac- 
turers have found that textiles have 
changed since they left their jobs to 
pursue their military duties. Accord- 
ingly, they are most eager to bring their 
knowledge of fabrics up to date. Many 
of them are taking courses in colleges 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. At New 
York University in the School of Re- 
tailing alone, there were 387 evening 
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students taking textile courses during 
the fall term of 1946. Nearly three 
fourths of them were men veterans. 
The six available sections were filled 
nearly two weeks before classes began. 
New sections would surely have been 
added except for the limitations imposed 
by the shortage of classroom space. 

Accompanying such increased interest 
in textile merchandise information, there 
is always the problem of obtaining in- 
structors properly prepared to teach the 
subject. A person with a technician’s 
background alone does not usually make 
a good teacher of salespeople. He must 
possess some knowledge of retail selling 
in order to appreciate the salesperson’s 
problems and to speak a language with 
which the salesperson is familiar. The 
home-economics instructor should also 
have had some experience in selling in 
order to get the retail viewpoint. 

For the new teacher who has never 
taught textiles and tends to follow the 
text too closely, for the teacher who has 
had practical experience in the textile 
field but has never taught the subject, 
a series of formal lesson plans are recom- 
mended. Then too if there are several 
teachers of the same subject, lesson 
plans keep all the instructors abreast 
of each other at a given time and ensure 
that the same amount of stress is put on 
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a particular topic. As swatches are 
indispensable teaching aids, the proper 
timing of each subject enables the person 
who buys and supervises the cutting 
of the swatches to prepare the same 
fabrics for all classes simultaneously. 

The author prepared a series of fifteen 
one-and-three-quarter-hour lesson plans 
to cover fifteen class meetings. The or- 
ganization and content of these plans 
are based on the text Textile Fabrics 
and Laboratory Swatch Book, Part I. 

The aim of these lesson plans is to 
give as much opportunity as possible 
to experiment with various swatches 
in the classroom. Hence the workshop 
method is prescribed instead of the 
lecture method. As each assignment 
calls for a reading of the text to cover 
the subject matter for the subsequent 
class, the instructor is to assume that 
students are familiar with the content 
and therefore he can devote the class 
hour to discussion and to fabric analysis. 

Although these lesson plans are an 
outgrowth of many years of teaching 
textiles, they must be adapted to the 
particular needs of each class. The 
suggested time allotments for each topic 
are to serve only as guides to the rela- 
tive importance of the topics and are 
not to be considered rigid patterns. 
Following is the lesson plan for Unit 
IX, “How Cloth is Woven”: 


The Plain Weave 
Aim: 
1. To explain how cloth is woven and to 


identify the plain weave and its varia- 
tions 





1Tsabel B. Wingate, Textile Fabrics (revised 
ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942). 

Wingate, Laboratory Swatch Book For Tex- 
tile Fabrics (revised ed.; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1944), Part I. 


2. To develop selling points for the plain 
weave 


Materials: 


1. Pick glasses for each member of the class 

. Quiz on rayon! 

. Demonstra ion hand loom 

. Swatches for experiments 40, 42, 43, 51? 

. Demonstration-size swatches: sheeting, 
unbleached muslin, gingham, shantung, 
plisse crepe, flannelette, rayon or cotton 
poplin, dimity or crossbar nainsook, ox- 
ford shirting, duck or monk’s cloth 

6. Point paper designs for plain and basket 

weaves 


an em WwW bd 


Assignment: { 
1. Write on board before class: Finish 
reading Chapter IX,? “The Weaves: 
Twill and Satin,” pages 200-209 
2. Write up all experiments not completed 
in class 


Preparation and Motivation: 


A. Quiz on rayon (15 minutes) 
1. How fabrics are woven—the plain 
weave (40 minutes) 

a) Draw diagram illustrating how a 
hole is darned in a sock; explain the 
interlacement of yarns at right 
angles 

Presentation: 

b) Explain terms: warps or ends; picks 
or fillings; selvage 

c) Describe the plain weave; show 
fabrics in plain weave; use swatches 
under ‘materials’; compare close- 
ness or looseness of the weave in 
different swatches 

d) “Count” measures the closeness or 

looseness of the weave; explain 
“cc balance” 

Show how to figure ‘‘count” from 
diagram A.1.a. 

Give out pick glasses and show how 
to use them 


~~ 


é 


a 


f 





1Rayon was the last subject previously 


covered. 
2 Reference to the Laboratory Swatch Book, 


Part I. 
3 Reference to the textbook Textile Fabrics. 
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g) Do one or two swatches for Experi- 
ment 42 on count of cloth in class; 
have students count and help those 
having difficulty; assign unfinished 
swatches to be done at home 

h) Do one or two swatches for Experi- 
ment 43 in class; assign unfinished 
swatches to be done at home 
(Five-minute recess optional) 

2. Operation of the hand loom (15 minutes) 

a) Preliminary operations 
(1) Explain how point paper designs 

are made; show designs 

(2) Warping: show how yarn is 
passed from warp beam over 
breast beam; through eyes of 
heddles; through reed; over 
breast beam in front of loom; 
around cloth beam 

(3) Operations in weaving (do and 
explain by using loom several 
times) 

(a) Shedding: separation of 
warp yarns 

(b) Picking: passing shuttle 
through shed 

(c) Battening: pushing up each 
filling against previous fill- 
ing 

(d) Letting off and taking up: 
releasing warp from warp 
beam and taking up finished 
cloth on the cloth beam 

3. Identification of warp and filling (see 
Swatch Book, page 81 (a), 25 minutes) 

a) Experiments 40 and 41 
(1) Do two or three swatches of 

plain weave in class 

(2) Draw a point paper design on 
board; be sure students under- 
stand warps are on surface in 
black squares 

(3) Number squares across top of 
point paper design to clarify 
“shedding” 

(4) Explain that in these designs 
the differences in diameters of 
yarn cannot be shown 

b) Explain how rib variations are made 

(1) Do, with class, a point paper 
design of dimity or poplin for 
Experiment 40 and 41 

(2) If there is more than one swatch 
in rib weave for Experiments 
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40 and 41, assign the swatch 
or swatches to be done at home 
c) Show and tell how basket variations 
are made 
(1) Do with class a point paper de- 
sign of a basket weave for Ex- 
periments 40 and 41 
(2) Assign any other swatches of 
basket weaves to be done at 
home 
(3) Make clear the difference be- 
tween a 2 by 1 and a 2 by 2 
basket construction 
Summary: (Develop by class discussion) (5 
minutes) 
1. Selling points of fabrics in plain weave 
a) Simplest design, comparatively in- 
expensive to make 
b) Fabrics in plain weave durable when 
firm and closely woven 
c) Plain-weave fabrics can be cleaned 
easily 
d) Ribbed and basket variations make 
more interesting textures; durability 
of rib weave questionable if ribbed 
yarns are so heavy they slip over or 
. cut adjacent finer yarns; basket 
weave may slip, stretch, or shrink 
in washing 
The basic weaves, plain, twill, and 
satin with their variations, are covered in 
Units IX and X, two one-and-three- 
fourths-hour meetings. At the con- 
clusion of these units, the class has time 
for a question box—an opportunity to 
ask questions on the basic weaves. 
Then the instructor, walking around the 
class, shows in turn large swatches of the 
following fabrics: chambray, chiffon, 
seersucker, sateen, serge, dimity, linen, 
crash, chintz, shantung, voile, rayon, 
and satin. Each student writes on a 
slip of paper the name of the weave in 
each fabric. At the opening of the 
following class a quiz on these three 
weaves is given. Such a quiz can be 
composed of a series of multiple-choice 
questions or a completion type. But 


(Continued on page 59) 








Job Analysis Plus Job Training 
Mean Top Performance 


Wii.iAM C. FERGUSON 


A review of the methods employed by The American Stores Company in the 
job training of grocery-store-merchandise cashier-checkers, using detailed job 
analysis and simplified teaching procedures. 


How accurate are cashier-checkers? 
For years grocery customers and manage- 
ment alike have debated this question. 
“Of course, they never hit it exactly 
right, but come as close as possible,” 
one of our customers was heard to remark 
one day. 

Two years ago, to settle this vital 
question, we began to search for a better 
way of checking merchandise out of 
the store—a system that would prevent 
loss to the patrons as well as to the com- 
pany. A research staff was assembled 
and assigned the job (1) of exploring all 
known methods of checking, and (2) 
of formulating the one best way as a 
necessary prelude to job training. 


THE OLD METHOD 


The previously accepted method of 
checking ‘‘out of the basket’’ (widely 
used by many food stores today) was 
soon discarded, not only because it in- 
vited inaccuracy, but because it was 
impossible to follow consistently. 

In the first place, the removal of items 
one at a time from the basket did not 
always allow customers the full benefit 
of group prices since, at times, identical 
items priced in combination became sepa- 


rated when checked. Furthermore, 
since all merchandise in the basket was 
mixed together, department register 


keys had to be changed frequently, 
a further cause of error. Added to these 
possibilities was the checker’s preference 


for removing four or five items tovether 
and ringing them all at once, rather 
than lifting out one item at a time. 

Then again, a different procedure had 
to be used with customers who insisted 
on carrying purchases to the checker in 
their arms. 


A BETTER METHOD 


The mest logical solution to this part 
of the problem seemed to call for the 
assembly of all merchandise on the 
checking counter before adding and 
ringing the sale on the register. To 
gain further accuracy, merchandise is 
segregated by departments, with com- 
bination-priced items and similar size 
packages grouped together. 

It soon became apparent that a new 
checking booth was needed to make the 
work easier. A different booth was 
designed which takes up no more floor 
space than the type formerly used yet 
contributes 60 per cent more usable 
counter area. By use of the newly 
designed booth, the checker, instead of 
lifting the heavily loaded basket, now 
removes only the merchandise, leaving 
the basket in the carriage. This has 
resulted in considerably less physical 
strain and fatigue. 

An important feature of the training 
program is the instruction of students in 
the use of both hands at the same time. 
The proper co-ordination of hand 
motions has resulted in a smocther, easier 
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operation as well as increased accuracy. 
Altogether, these training methods have 
made the job more attractive as the 
opportunities for error decreased. 
Checkers have developed a new sense 
of responsibility. Greater interest has 
been achieved and maintained through 
pride in a job well done. 

Last, but not least, has been the un- 
usual development noticed in the trainers 
themselves. Our checker trainers, for 
the most part, were selected from success- 
ful store checkers. None had been spe- 
cially trained as teachers. All developed 
the talents they needed during their 
instruction work as trainers. They have 
learned the value of tact, patience, and 
understanding so vital in winning em- 
ployees’ confidence. In effect, their 
slogan has become that of all good 
teachers: “‘If the student hasn’t learned, 
the teacher hasn’t taught.” 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The training course of instruction for 
checkers lasts three full days; students 
attend on company time with all ex- 
penses paid. Six schools are conven- 
iently located in cities near the center 
of a large number of company outlets; 
out-of-town students are quartered in 
local hotels during their course of in- 
struction. Market managers as well 
as checkers are required to take this 
course which follows a carefully planned 
schedule. 

After students are welcomed and 
introduced to their co-workers they 
receive an “‘entrance examination” which 
consists of checking six test orders. This 
test establishes their rating before school- 
ing and provides a basis for comparison 
with their work following completion of 
the course. 

Students are then asked to forget 
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everything they knew about checking 
and learn the new method. They re- 
ceive careful, individual instruction on 
the handling of the cash register, in 
correct fingering, and in co-ordination. 
Next, they receive a test of simple arith- 
metic problems, including group prices. 
Because good vision is essential, the 
students’ eyes are tested. 

Correct assembling of orders on the 
checking counter comes next. Trainers 
show how to group items, putting small 
items in front and large-size items in 
back to avoid the possibility of over- 
looking small items when ringing. 
Students are taught to assemble orders 
close to the cash register, to place mer- 
chandise where it belongs the first time 
it is handled, and to see that items are 
placed so that marked prices can be read 
easily. They are also shown how to 
handle meat, produce, and dairy pur- 
chases already packaged. 

To ring purchases, trainers impress 
students with the need for using both 
hands—one on the cash register, the 
other on the item being rung—being 
careful to point out that as the motor bar 
is depressed the item must be moved at 
least six inches along the checking 
counter. 

Change-making is discussed at length. 
Students are shown how to use the 
subtotal key until money is received, call 
out the amount of the sale, and count 
the amount, first from the cash drawer 
and again to the customer; money re- 
ceived from the customer is left on the 
cash register ledge until the entire trans- 
action is completed. 


The sacking operation is then practiced 
under the watchful eyes of the trainers. 
It is pointed out, of course, that break- 
able and perishable goods must go on top 
of the other merchandise. 
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At the end of the first day, students 
have learned by doing how to handle the 
job speedily, efficiently, and accurately. 
They have acquired new poise and con- 
fidence through this knowledge. 

The second day is devoted to a review 
of the first day’s teaching, with emphasis 
placed on practice. In addition, the 
handling of empty bottles and the mak- 
ing out of cash-refund forms is taught. 
Checkers also receive instruction (1) in 
handling cash for deposit and completing 
the necessary forms for the manager; 
(2) the mechanics of the cash register, 
such as changing the cash register and 
detail rolls, dates, etc.; and finally (3) 
the proper procedure in cashing checks. 

During the third and last day, 
students, under constant supervision, 
are allowed to practice until the neces- 
sary co-ordination is achieved. Service 
to customers is stressed in building good 
will. Under this category come personal 
appearance, courtesy, and the proper 
manner of handling complaints. 

Very few students are ‘“‘washed out” 
of the course. When this occurs it is 
usually with the thought that the em- 
ployee can serve elsewhere to better 
advantage, perhaps as a stock handler 
or at another job for which he or she is 
better suited. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Equally important to the success of 
checker training is the follow-up method 
used. After students are trained and 
the new booths installed, trainers visit 
each store to see if checking principles 
are being followed. When there is a 
misunderstanding, the trainer demon- 
strates the proper method and is always 
ready with advice. In addition, accu- 
racy tests are given to make certain that 
students are maintaining their training- 
school accuracy. 





WHAT IS YOUR CHECKING SCORE?* 
Points Score 
1. Isthe assembly correct?. 15 
2. Are two hands used at 
the same time?........ 10 
3. Is the merchandise 
pushed at least six 
inches when motor is 


| aaa wrayer 20 
4. Is the subtotal being 

used properly?......... 5 
5. Is the change drawer ar- 

ranged properly?....... 5 


6. Are the amount of sale 
and amount received 


called out and the change 

counted from drawer and 
aloud to customer?..... 10 

7. Is the register receipt 
given to customer?..... 5 

8. Is the proper size bag 
| a ae 5 

9. Are cans slid into bag 

and two hands used after 
the bag is standing?.... 10 

10. Is there a “Thank you” 
with a smile?.......... 15 
| a are 100 


Are carriages pushed through check 
ESR eer ier ee eee 


(Use back of card for additional remarks) 


® This is the form used by The American Stores 
Company in testing the progress of training and 
the follow-up of cashier-checkers. 











Good performance is always en- 
couraged at the school and in the store. 
This has resulted in a definite lift in 
employee morale Self-criticism is in- 
vited because it achieves the desired 
results more easily and promotes a 
critical attitude that stimulates better 


performance. 
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Checker training is only one of five 
courses currently taught by the job- 
training method to employees of the 
American Stores Company. In all, 
“better performance” is the keynote, 
based on improved metheds that make 
the work easier and more accurate. 


More courteous service to customers and 
better human relations between men and 
management are natural outgrowths of 
a good job well done. The net result 
is greater store efficiency, increased cus- 
tomer confidence, plus improved em- 
ployee morale. 





GROUP LESSON PLANS FOR TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 55) 


in any case, swatches exemplifying these 
weaves should be included for identifica- 
tion. 

While some instructors may feel that 
formal lesson plans make their teaching 
stereotyped, most instructors welcome 
them because the plans: (1) are based 
upon teaching experience and have been 
found adequate; (2) show the relative 
importance of the subject matter; (3) 
serve as a guide and not as a rigid pat- 
tern. (Instructors should be encouraged 
to develop their own class quizzes and 
home projects.) 

Each teacher is an individual whose 
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personality and technique go hand in 
hand. A hard and fast lesson plan to 
follow with no opportunity for originality 
would be stultifying. But a good lesson 
systematically planned is like a recipe to 
a good cook. She generally follows it 
in principle but she may add one or more 
ingredients or she may change the quan- 
tities if she thinks she can improve her 
product. On the basis of the experience 
of instructors, and through changes in 
fibers, yarns, weaves, finishes, lesson 
plans must be revised periodically. 
There is nothing static in teaching, 
and especially in the teaching of textiles. 











Retail Trade in 1946 


ELAINE R. FRIEDMAN 


Total retail sales for the year 1946, 
according to Department of Commerce 
estimates, reached a total of 96 billion 
dollars, showing a gain of 19 billions 
over the 77 billion dollar volume attained 
in 1945. The same source estimates 
that consumers spent for goods and 
services an aggregate of 127 billion 
dollars during 1946, as compared with 
106 billion dollars in 1945. These sub- 
stantially greater dollar volumes reflect, 
only partially, increases in physical 
quantities of merchandise. By the end 
of 1946, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumers’ price index rose to slightly 
more than 153, topping its previous 
high in June 1920, with an increase of 
about 18 per cent for the year. 


Profits of leading retailing organiza- 
tions, particularly among variety ap- 
parel, and general merchandise classifica- 
tions, tended to rise more sharply than 
sales. Many firms showing an increase 
in sales not far from the national average 
enjoyed a doubling or even a trebling of 
net profits after all taxes and fixed 
charges. The greater ease of maintain- 
ing gross margins and the stable nature 
of many of the fixed charges made the 
vast increments of sales increases ex- 


tremely profitable. 


Sales and profit figures for some of the 
leading retail firms with profits, for 
the fiscal years nearest the calendar 


years of 1945 and 1946 follow: 


Per 
1945 Profits Cent 


Organizations 1946 Sales* 1946 Profits Cont 1945 Sales 
Department and Specialty Stores 

Abercrombie & Fitch Co.? 682 , 894 337 ,026 
Abraham & Straus, Inc.” 55,381,548 -2,409,565 4.4 42,282,960 1,140,496 2.7 
Allied Stores Corp.? 361 ,000 ,000 281,000,000 8,370,401 3.0 
Arnold Constable & Co.? 21,240,026 1,069,708 5.0 16,475,826 439,583 2.7 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.? 141,950,574 8,001,633 5.6 116,353,703 4,339,058 3.7 
Barker Bros. Corp. 23,972,132 1,949,560 8.1 16,732,169 570,810 3.2 
Best & Co? 38,316,641 2,473,712 6.5 34,070,795 1,328,132 3.9 
Blauner’s? 17,800,618 330,136 1.9 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc.! 51,777,239 1,983,599 3.8 41,436,045 1,082,722 2.6 
Bonwit Teller, Inc.* 21,136,246 1,466,775 6.9 16,888,832 1,169,149 6.9 
Broadway Department Store, 38,506,210 1,850,995 4.8 31,760,160 1,015,457 3.1 

Inc.3 
Bullock’s, Inc. & I. Magnin & 107,042,039 7,120,009 6.7 3,487 , 261 

Co? 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.? 61,038,168 2,486,291 4.1 47,134,155 1,073,194 2.3 
City Stores Company? 138,487,552 5,234,826 3.8 100,672,187 2,741,799 2.7 
Consolidated Dry Goods 8,235,494 424,356 5.2 6,309,634 206,299 3.3 

Company? 
Consolidated Retail Stores, 31,619,362 1,587,294 5.0 25,826,091 841,601 3.3 

Inc. 
Crowley, Milner & Co.* 25,295,794 810,034 3.2 21,404,952 472,836 2.2 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 1,149,730 395,520 
A. De Pinna Company? 6,421,824 238,831 3.7 5,193,883 89,316 1.7 
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Organizations 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co.‘ 

Emporium Capwell Co. (The) 

The Fair" 

Federated Department Stores” 

Forbes & Wallace, Inc.? 

Franklin Simon & Co. Inc. 

Gimbel Bros., Inc. 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Hale Bros. Stores, Inc. 

Halle Bros. Company? 

L. Hart & Son Co. 

Hearn Department Stores, Inc.? 

Hecht Company® 

Joseph Horne Co. 

Interstate Department Stores, 
Inc? 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.® 

May Department Stores Co.§ 

Mandel Bros., Inc.? 

Marshal] Field & Co. 

Meier & Frank Co., Inc.? 

Mercantile Stores Co., Inc.? 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

William R. Moore Dry Goods 
Company 

Namm’s Inc.’ 

National Department 
Corp.? 

Oppenheim, Collins & Com- 
pany, Inc.§ 

Outlet Co? 

J. C. Penney Co. 

Penn Traffic Co. 

Raphael Weill & Co., Inc. 
(The White House)? 

Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co.‘ 

Rich Stores, Inc. 

Rike-Kumler Co.? 

Roos Bros., Inc. 

Russek’s Fifth Avenue, Inc. 

Sanger Bros., Inc. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co? 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Co.? 

Strawbridge & Clothier? 

John Wanamaker 

Western Department Stores 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc.® 


Stores 


M. H. Fishman Co., Inc. 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1946 


Per 
1946 Sales* 1946 Profits Cent 

124,280,631 5,491,979 4.4 
62,736,940 5,915,573 9.4 

1,470,179 
265,412,038 11,858,768 4.5 
9,796,459 482,064 4.9 
17,973,673 761,635 4.3 
293 , 352,489 13,418,851 4.6 
86,164,395 2,615,821 3.0 
27,545,784 1,002,413 3.6 

1,870,783 
4,126,773 250,840 6.1 
30, 306 , 846 607,397 2.0 
56,602,884 2,472,611 4.4 
44,179,241 1,824,021 4.1 
52,320,060 1,410,069 2.7 
255,662,451 9,334,826 3.7 
330,331,000 18,826,000 5.7 
35,073,752 1,125,874 3.2 
196,860,077 11,548,649 5.9 
38,438,006 2,808,085 7.3 
103,007,184 4,682,760 4.5 

452,043 
85,821,976 4,267,821 5.0 
17,636,078 349,935 2.0 
15,466,356 1,219,862 7.9 
676,570,117 35,494,565 5.2 
7,339,571 540,338 7.4 
16,768,909 1,095,728 6.5 
58,663,294 2,824,773 4.8 
42,405,746 1,730,120 4.1 
24,475,495 1,230,511 5.0 
14,429,971 1,581,500 11.0 
17,245,971 1,271,654 7.4 
17,319,997 535,166 3.1 

1,391,005 

3,017,735 

4,615,861 
70,528,129 2,642,738 3.8 
28,899,078 1,839,947 6.4 
56,791,824 2,042,359 3.6 

Variety Stores 

8,415,349 607,149 7.2 


1945 Sales 


89,396, 747 
53,467, 159 


200,900, 942 
8,099, 121 
14,986,934 
230,094,999 
66, 550,047 
23,015, 215 
29,598,331 
3,069,771 
24,062, 508 
47,271,527 
34,308, 158 
44,327,664 


197,413,819 
202,449,000 
27,478,642 
161,893,962 
31,088, 354 
74,407,149 
16,647 ,049 


11,239,925 
72,937,494 


15,473,024 


12,036,716 
549,149, 148 
5,808,771 
13,951,495 


37 662,614 
33,075,351 
19,414, 282 
13 ,498 , 296 
15,012,322 
12,988, 197 


32,558,727 


60, 247 ,837 
25,345,475 


7,230,341 
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Per 
1945 Profits Cent 


2,939,306 
2,481,599 
646, 109 
5,110,691 
280,131 
351,944 
5,749,283 
1,002, 386 
684,249 
867 ,384 
85,219 
356,671 
1,749,736 
971,932 
1,055,689 


5,225,386 
7,680,000 
448,378 
5,210,093 
1,423,240 
1,810,901 
500, 465 
235,784 


360 , 843 
2,296, 883 


199 ,963 


563 , 643 
17 , 367 ,825 
234,262 
581,392 


1,212,492 
856,526 
720 , 340 
306 , 594 
630 , 653 
339, 193 
648 , 661 

1,504,452 

1,832,100 

1,122,650 

1,051,434 


230 , 452 
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Organizations 


H. L. Green Stores Company, 
Inc.? 

W. T. Grant Co.? 

S. S. Kresge Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 

M. H. Lamston, Inc.* 

McCrory Stores Corp. 

McLellan Stores Co. 

G. C. Murphy Co. 

Neisner Brothers, Inc. 

J. J. Newberry Co. 

Rose’s 5, 10, & 25 Cent Stores, 
Inc. 

Salkin & Linoff Inc. 

Scott-Burr Stores Corp. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 


American Stores Co.’ 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc.? 
Colonial Stores, Inc.® 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 
Dixie-Home Stores® 
Grand Union Company" 
Jewel Tea Company® 
The Kroger Company 
Lee & Cady 

National Tea Company 
Safeway Stores, Inc.® 


Adams Hat Stores, Inc. 

Angerman Company, Inc. 

Bond Stores, Inc. 

Virginia Dare Stores Corp. 

Howard Stores Corp. 

Lane Bryant, Inc. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Mangel Stores Corp. 

National Shirt Shops of Dela- 
ware, Inc.” 


Crown Drug Company 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 

Reed Drug Company 

Sun Ray Drug Company? 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc. 


1946 Sales* 
90 , 434,350 


212,324,212 
251,453,113 
150,926, 508 

2,797 , 583 
84, 509,539 
46 ,083 , 652 
110,327, 508 
45,717,664 
113,225,720 
15,048, 178 


10,814,429 
22,098,475 


Per 
1946 Profits Cent 


6,153,927 


10,877,577 
21,961,620 
12,785,531 


123,300 
6,537,776 
3,408,297 
8, 243,925 
2,318,701 
7,582,272 


552,355,364 39,939,684 


Grocery Chains 


314,574,528 
77,935 ,967 
126,555,329 
16,028 ,274 
27,260,702 
67,962,572 
88,277,518 
564,461,071 
496 , 289 
157,544,561 


4,501,348 
2,171,621 
1,526,393 
1,450,350 

679,879 
1,522,003 
2,839,784 
9,365,780 


2,931,473 


847 455,525 11,413,626 


Apparel Chains 


18,608,727 
6,746,276 
74,589,296 
1,809,347 
23,501,837 
45, 203,666 
96,996 328 
21,438,742 
15,792,807 


10,020, 5241 


1,865,435 


4,172,782 
653,857 
1,069,927 


Drug Chains 


14,964,277 
7,008,705 
44,205,352 
2,773,086 


36,765,491 


450,744 
1,509,789 
86,124 
620,957 
1, 238, 373 
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1945 Sales 


79,052,062 


180,306,612 
223,253,795 
126,038,945 

2,217,647 
71,282,195 
40,694,997 
95,905,410 
38, 867 ,747 
100, 868,759 
13,005,330 


6, 508,020 
18,991,359 
477 , 131,876 


233 , 541, 509 
65,095,662 
99, 193,050 
14,734,738 
22,310,977 
44, 486, 263 
63,229,000 

452,842,261 


106 , 868 ,995 
664,771,549 


14,296,812 
6,807,177 
48, 477,068 
1,471,696 
21,018, 233 
37,452,225 
91,939,900 
23,446, 408 
12,186,011 


12,490, 560 
6, 137,645 
36, 124,395 
2,361,730 


Per 
1945 Profits Cent 


3,421,771 


4,210,092 
10,416,388 
5,012,280 

60,625 
2,372,254 
1,631,470 
3,401,615 

883 , 564 
3,309, 135 


23, 587, 269 


1,975,192 
774,128 
660 , 527 

1,489,411 
249, 262 
771,411 

1,505,749 

5,643,418 


794,058 
5,082,514 


3,039,610 
1,057,229 


2,753,719 
917,976 
353,895 


369, 169 
1,188,981 
81,017 
177,541 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1946 63 


—_— Per Per 
Organizations 1946 Sales* 1946 Profits Cent 1945 Sales 1945 Profits Cent 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores 79,288,902 2,204,268 2.8 67,017,545 1,879,121 2.8 


Corp. 
United-Rexall Drug Co., Inc. 178,855,600 4,048,403 2.3 158,182,700 1,970,971 1.2 
Walgreen Company 147 , 243 , 382 122,136,224 

Shoe Chains 

A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 38,367,608 2,112,235 5.5 28 , 985 ,688 886,113 2.4 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc. 65,670,766 3,182,178 4.8 52,215,144 1,360,520 2.6 
Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores 6,487 , 269 229,945 3.5 5,771,179 112,364 1.9 

Company 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 37,603,735 1,296,642 4.0 31,036,191 510,553 1.8 
Melville Shoe Corp. 60,213,552 3,895,968 6.5 41,216,792 2,400,907 5.8 
Miles Shoes Inc.? 19,075,819 1,188,002 6.2 15,054, 186 730,849 4.9 
Regal Shoe Company 10,069 , 938 433,963 4.3 7,259,742 296,915 4.0 

Miscellaneous Chains 

Davidson-Boutell Co.! 7,315,075 511,641 7.0 4,200,652 177,921 4.2 
Loft Candy Corp. 12,777,068 813,219 6.4 12,442,149 500,105 4.0 
Pep Boys, Manny, Moe & Jack 9,128,913 896,698 9.8 4,960 , 307 108,760 2.2 
Reliable Stores Corp. 19,323,498 2,015,460 10.4 13,198,249 799,460 6.0 
D. A. Schulte Inc. 24, 196,637 840,584 3.9 20,971,878 847,239 4.0 
Spear & Company 14,852,623 722,343 4.9 10,130,649 329,959 3.3 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 13,232,083 2,178,486 16.5 7,820,530 504,643 6.5 
Western Auto Supply Co. (Mo.) 107,619,168 7,546,828 7.0 58,805,682 2,718,306 4.6 
Western Auto Supply Co. 58,592,000 31,414,000 

(Calif.) 

Mail-Order Houses 

Alden’s, Inc. 70,111,169 2,622,782 3.8 40,756,102 559,752 1.1 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc.2 974,256,649 52,282,182 5.4 654,778,682 22,932,025 3.5 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.? 1,612,596,050 100,098,516 6.2 1,045,258,832 35,834,836 3.4 
Spiegel, Inc. 110,577,607 2,834,223 2.6 70,553,730 1,152,777 1.6 


* Unless otherwise specified, fiscal year ended December 31, 1946. 

1 Year ended August 31, 1946. 

? Year ended January 31, 1947. 

3 Year ended October 31, 1946. 

‘Year ended November 30, 1946. 

’ Includes full year’s sales of Kaufman Department Store, Pittsburgh, and the William Taylor 
Son & Co., Cleveland; year ended January 31, 1947. 

* Includes L. Bamberger, La Salle, Koch, Davison Paxon, O’Connor Moffat; year ended August 31, 
1946. 

7 Year ended February 2, 1947. 

8 Fifty-two weeks ending December 28, 1946. 

* No comparisons given; year ended January 31, 1947. 

10 Year ended September 30, 1946. 

1 Year ended March 1, 1947. 

2 Year ended February 1, 1947. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


A glance through the JOURNAL OF RETAILING, Volume III, Number 2, 
issued in July 1927, reveals some interesting items. 


New York City retailers were joining 
in the general welcome to Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh upon his return to the 
United States following his successful 
solo flight across the Atlantic Ocean in 
his “Spirit of St. Louis.” 

The JouRNAL commented on _ the 
favorable reaction among employees and 
friends of James A. Hearn and Son in 
closing its store for the entire day of 
celebration, Monday, June 13, 1927. 
(Like comment was made on Hearn’s 
pioneer action in delaying its daily 
opening until] 9:30 a.m.) 

Apparently, most stores ‘‘showed good 
taste” in their newspaper advertising 
tying their laudatory messages with 
their merchandise offerings. L. Bam- 
berger and Company, Newark, created 
a stir by advertising an eagle in flight 
with the legend ‘“‘Welcome Lene Eagle— 
One of America’s Great Stores, Newark, 
N. J.”—without mentioning the store 
name. Lord and Taylor copy was 
praised for its “‘genuine feeling.” 


* * * * * 


The total value of women’s clothing 
produced in the United States in 1925 
was shown as over one hundred and 
twenty-five billion dollars, 78 per cent 
of this in New York City. 


A survey was quoted to show “how 
completely the woman has assumed the 
role of the family purchasing agent.” 
In New York City, women made 82 
per cent of all purchases in department 
stores, 78 per cent in drug stores, and 
81 per cent in grocery stores, in addition 
to buying three fourths of all men’s 
socks and two thirds of all men’s neck- 
wear. 


* * * * * 


It was announced that Bloomingdale 
Brothers, New York City, would in- 
augurate executive training classes in 
the fall of 1927, joining such other stores 
as R. H. Macy and Company, Lord and 
Taylor, Abraham and Straus, Incor- 
porated, and James McCreery and 
Company in establishing such a program. 


* * x * * 


At the commencement exercises of 
New York University on June 8, 1927, 
the School of Retailing graduated seven- 
teen students with the degree of Master 
of Science in Retailing. This brought 
the total master’s degrees conferred by 
the School to fifty-four. Twenty years 
later, with approximately seventy mas- 
ter’s degrees to be granted in June 1947, 
the total will then exceed eleven hundred. 
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Book Notes 


Pacemakers of Progress, The Story of 


Shoes and the Shoe Industry, by 
Harold R. Quimby. Chicago: Hide 
and Leather Publishing Co., 1946, 
346 pages. 


A symposium of shoe facts gathered by delv- 
ing into archives, shoe design studios, factories, 
and the retail store has been interestingly pre- 
sented by Mr. Quimby, author of several previ- 
ously published shoe manuals. 

Every person who wears shoes will find ma- 
terial of value to him in this book, but the 
retailer who buys and sells shoes will find it a 
veritable fount of information. In addition to 
tracing the early development of shoes and the 
industrial progress made by shoe manufacturers 
since 1876, the book traces the fundamentals of 
fashion in shoes, and discusses basic shoe designs, 
how shoes are made, the lasts over which shoes 
are but, and facts about types and measure- 
ment of heels. Structure of the foot, proper 
fitting methods, and selection of appropriate 
footwear to flatter the foot are sections of 
particular interest to every shoe salesman. 
The composition of the shoe industry today 
and the relative importance of the various retail 
outlets is shown by means of statistics. A sec- 
tion is also devoted to consumer buying habits. 
A fifteen-page index is helpful in finding per- 
tinent details covered in the text. 

Mr. Quimby has assembled his facts and 
presented them in a very readable manner. In- 
terspersed throughout the historical sections are 
old sayings and poems in tribute to shoes or 
shoemakers. The book is profusely illustrated 
to facilitate understanding the parts, fitting, con- 
struction, styles, and historical development of 
the shoe. Every shoe retailer will find this a 


handy reference. 
K. R.G. 


Apparel Accessories, A Work Manual 
for the Study of Nontextile Apparel 
Accessories (Leather, Shoes, Gloves, 
Handbags, Luggage, Furs, Jewelry 
Metals, Jewelry Stones, Cosmetics, 
Soaps), by Karen R. Gillespie. 
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New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1947, 156 pages. 


Inc., 


This manual! contains a complete outline for 
the course on merchandise facts of the materials 
and products listed above. The original 
volume, published by New York University 
Press, proved so popular for classroom use that 
Prentice-Hall has undertaken the publication of 
the same basic material revised and brought 
up-to-date. 

It has been designed for use in loose-leaf form, 
and permits the taking of notes by students on 
on the page facing the outline. Included also 
are bibliography, dictionary of terms, illustra- 
tions, digests of government rulings, and project 
assignments for each of the types of merchandise 
covered. It is valuable both as a classroom aid 
and as a reference book. 

K. C. S. 


Information Sources for Small Businesses, 
by James C. Yocum, assisted by 
Emma Ferrin. Bureau of Business 
Research, Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 59 pages. Twenty- 
five cents. 


The proprietor of a small retail establishment 
must do all things for himself. Because he 
cannot pool information with an executive staff 
and with specialists, he usually operates his store 
with less knowledge of new developments and 
with less reference to the experience of others 
than he should. Being busy, he cannot take the 
time to hunt out the information available to 
him in the libraries. 

In its new bibliography, Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Business Research has offered 
a real service to the small merchant. The book- 
let lists, under careful classification and cross 
reference, 530 different books and pamphlets 
which treat all phases of the operation of small 
businesses. These publications are listed under 
headings that fit closely the problems of the 
small enterpriser so that its use is easy. And, 
because considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
problems of starting a new business for the per- 
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son with little or no experience, a considerable 
number of the listings are of elementary expla- 
nations that can be used without an extensive 
background of commercial training. 

Many of the publications listed are govern- 
ment publications available gratis or for a nom- 
inal price, while many others are service publica- 
tions issued by such firms as the National Cash 
Register Company, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the Household Finance 
Corporation, or by various associations, and are 
available without charge. As a result, the small 
merchant who does not have adequate library 
facilities at his disposal can obtain the guidance 
he needs at little or no cost. 

This is a publication which should be on the 
desk of every small merchant or small-business 
owner. 


L. C. L. 


How to Select Better Salesmen, by 
William Rados. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946, 425 pages. 


While Mr. Rados is concerned entirely with 
the selection of “contact salesmen” and not those 
employed in retail stores, a store employment 
director might find that much of the material 
in this book applies equally as much to the 
selection of retail-store salespeople as it does to 
the selection of those who seek out the customer. 

The author describes, at length, certain inter- 
viewing techniques he has found to be successful 
in a wide variety of businesses and has gener- 
ously supplemented his comments with detailed 
illustrations of application forms. An entire 
chapter is devoted to the problems and special 
methods of interviewing and selecting veterans 
for selling positions. The importance of the 
military record as a guide for the interviewer is 
stressed and ways of measuring probable sales 
ability by analysis of the military record are 
brought out. An excellent discussion of aptitude 
and intelligence testing as a part of the selection 
plan adds to the value of this book. 

The purpose and theme of the volume is 
captured in the verse which the author quotes 
at the beginning of Chapter VIII: 

“Every man you’ve fired 
Looked good when hired. 
To get a better man 
Use a better selection plan.” 
W. M. T. 


The Marriage of Diamonds and Dolls, 
by Mary E. Lewis, in collaboration 
with Dorothy Dignam. New York: 
H. L. Lindquist Publications, 1947, 
201 pages. 


This is a fascinating story of a unique collec- 
tion of bride dolls, reminiscent of brides from 
1750 to the present, and the engagement and 
wedding customs and jewelry traditional during 
those years. 

Mrs. Lewis, whose famous collection of 1,600 
dolls is valued at $25,000, is the founder of the 
National Doll and Toy Collectors Club. 
Through the medium of the bride dolls she dis- 
cusses the many facets of fashion in clothes, 
accessories, including jewelry, and the traditions 
surrounding the betrothal and marriage customs. 
Of importance to doll collectors is the valuable 
information on the methods of identifying dolls 
of the various periods; and dressing, caring for, 
and restoring dolls. 

Every woman who has ever owned or dressed 
a doll will be enchanted by the thirty-seven ex- 
quisite dolls pictured in this book. Each doll is 
dressed in the fashion typical of the period she 
represents. Every detail of the costume is 
authentic as is the hair style, jewelry, and other 
accessories. Accompanying each portrait of the 
bride doll is an engagement or wedding ring 
representative of the jewelry of that period. 
Most of the lovely antique rings pictured are 
from Hammer Galleries, Incorporated, as are 
many of the miniature jewelry pieces which 
adorn the dolls. Modern rings are from the 
collection of Black, Starr and Gorham, In- 
corporated. 

Woven through the fascinating story of brides 
and bridal customs are little-known bits of his- 
tory that enrich the reader’s journey as he 
traverses the years from the story of Yvonne, 
Colonial bride, through the periods of Sarah 
Jackson, daughter-in-law of and hostess for 
President Andrew Jackson; Victoria, reminiscent 
of the English queen; Amanda, bride of a forty- 
niner; Jenny Lind; Flo, the Gibson girl; and 
Mrs. Speakeasy, bride of the 1920’s. For the 
modern miss are bride dolls gowned by famous 
designers Herman Patrick Tappé, Fira Benen- 
son, Muriel King, Zoe de Salle, Nettie Rosen- 
stein, and Philip Mangone. 
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BOOK NOTES 67 


Dorothy Dignam, well-known diamond pub- 
licity expert, has contributed the valuable ia- 
formation on the history of the engagement ring, 
and facts of importance to every purchaser and 
wearer of diamonds. 

The authors have drawn on the knowledge, 
talent, and assistance of an imposing array of 
experts whose collective contributions have been 
of great value in making possible this remarkable 
volume. Written in an easy, conversational 
manner, the pages contain valuable reference 
material and data of importance to all who would 
be brides or advisers to brides. 

K. R. G. 


Secrets of Closing Sales, by Charles 
B. Roth. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947, 221 pages. 


Although this book is not written for the re- 
tailer or the retail salesperson, the subject is not 
entirely unrelated. The author does well in 
emphasizing repeatedly that a sale not closed is 
of no value. The author’s ideas stem from the 
pressure salesmanship of the nineteen-twenties: 
determine to close every sale; appeal to the weak- 
nesses of the buyer; push hard for sales at all 
times. 

W. M. T. 





ITS Sell, Sell, SELL, IN GROCERIES 
(Continued from page 34) 


will take more and more of those items 
that begin to move well. But in the 
current crisis there are many smart 
wholesalers and retail buyers who are 
chasing an inventory mirage while lost 
sales are piling up at retail. 

On the other hand it is encouraging 
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to see the large numbers of food mer- 
chants who sense that the sooner they 
clean up their stagnant inventories and 
knuckle down to hard, two-fisted mer- 
chandising and selling, the sooner the 
bank will begin to bulge with well-earned, 
well-deserved dollars. 





Our Contributors 


Mrs. Helen Guild Bierer, in private life Mrs. Sam Bierer, Jr., manages Bierer’s, 
an apparel store in Hiawatha, Kansas. She received her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas, and her Master of Science in Retailing from the 
New York University School of Retailing. 

Mr. Charles A. Breskin, since 1933 editor and publisher of Modern Plastics, oldest 
and foremost publication in the plastics field, has long been concerned with problems 
of the plastics industry and is known as one of its most constructive thinkers. He is 
also publisher of the Modern Plastics Encyclopedia. In addition, Mr. Breskin is the 
editor and publisher of Modern Packaging, which he founded in 1927, and the Modern 
Packaging Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Howard M. Cowee is a member of the Board of Editors and Instructor in Retail- 
ing, New York University School of Retailing. He is a partner in the Cowee-Rattner 
Advertising Agency. Mr. Cowee has recently completed an interior-display research 
project for the National Retail Dry Goods Association. This study encompassed 
the shopping behavior of over 165,000 shoppers under controlled conditions. 

Mr. William C. Ferguson is director of personnel training for the American Stores 
Company. He has aided in the research, planning, and initiation of various company 
training courses which he now supervises. Mr. Ferguson has had wide experience in 
retail stores, serving in buying, advertising, and sales promotion capacities. He recently 
collaborated with Dr. Harold Seashore of the Psychological Corporation in the develop- 
ment of a sales-aptitude test for selection of food-store employees. 

Miss Elaine R. Friedman is a member of the Research Staff, New York University 
School of Retailing. 

Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley is a member of the Board of Editors and Professor of 
Retailing, New York University School of Retailing. He has been identified with mar- 
keting research activities for a number of years, most recently as manager of the Market 
Research Division for E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company. Dr. Lockley has been 
on the editorial board of the Journal of Marketing, and was at one time Professor of 
Marketing at Temple University. 

Mrs. Isabel B. Wingate is a member of the Board of Editors, and Associate Professor 
of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing. She is widely recognized as 
author and lecturer on textile subjects and on textile teaching methods, and has lectured 
and conducted numerous textile classes for many large retail stores. 

Mr. William F. Wolf, president of William F. Wolf, Incorporated, New York City, 
sales and merchandising counsel and food consulants, specializes in the management of 
sales for food- and grocery-store products moving though brokerage channels. He was 
formerly sales manager for Swift and Company and also for Jergens-Woodbury, has 
been merchandising consultant to Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, and has served 
as secretary of the National Food Brokers Association. During the war Mr. Wolf 
organized the field services of the War Production Board and served as the Atlanta 
regional director. 
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